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INTRO V ION. 


* * letters have how 
| ſome years in the poſſeſſion of 
the Editor; their publication was 
deferred, as he was in daily expectation: 
that time and opportunity would hap- 
pily have been productive of a larger 
acquiſition; but deſpairing of any fur- 
ther ſucceſs, he has ventured to pre- 
ſent them to the public, with whom he 
muſt fincerely regret the loſs. we ſuſ- 
tan by not retrieving a larger cor- 
reſpondence. . 
The odious light in which many 
poſthumous publications are deſerved- 
ly viewed, by the deſcerning few, 
would have ſunk theſe letters in ob- 
livion, if they had reflected the leaſt 
3 diſcredit 
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diſcredit on the morals or literary me- 
rit of an author who ſo juſtly deſerves 
the very diſtinguiſned attention he has 
received; but, on the contrary, as they 
reflect honour on the author in every 
capacity, and place him in the moſt 
pleaſing point of view, and as they 
carry with them evident and convinc-- 
ing marks of originality, he thinks the 
moſt incredulous muſt applaud his un- 
dertaking, and be fully ſatisfied of 
their authenticity, as he would be al- 
ways happy to add to, rather than 
diminiſh the luſtre of literary fame 
thinking it almoſt as criminal to com-- 

mit a literary as a corporal murder. 
Some apology may be thought ne- 
neſſary for ſubjoining the laft letter, as 
it has already appeared in a ſmall 
pamphlet about ſeven years ago; but 
4 a 


« Ti 
as it was never attended to for want: 
of being ſufficiently known, the editor 
hopes the public will unite with him in 
wiſhing not a daſh of his author's pen 
might be loſt; for which reaſon he 
could not reſiſt the temptaton of pre- 
ſerving it, though it might be of a. 
temporary nature The following ac- 
count of it is taken from ſome anec- 
dotes of Mr. Sterne's life, lately pub- 
liſned, and prefixed to the before- 
mentioned pamphlet, as an advertiſe- 
ment. 8 | 
“ For ſome time Mr. Sterne 
lived, in a retired manner, upon a 
ſmall curacy in Yorkſhire, and, pro- 
bably, would have remained in the 


ſame obſcurity, if his lively genius 
kad not diſplayed itſelf upon an OC- 
taſion which ſecured him a friend, 


and 


ET] 

and paved the way for his promotion 
— A perſon who filled a lucrative be- 
nefice, was not fatisfied with enjoying; 
It during his own life-time, but ex- 
erted all his intereſt to have it intailed 
on his wife and fon after his deceaſe : 
the gentleman that expected the re- 
_ verſion of this poſt was Mr. Sterne's 
friend, who had not, however, fuf- 
ficient influence to prevent the fucceſs. 
of his adverſary. — At this time 
Sterne's ſatirical pen operated ſo. 
ſtrongly, that the intended monopo- 
zer informed him, if he would fup- 
preſs the publication of his farcaſm, 
he would refign his pretenſions to the 
next candidate.” 

The title of this piece, it ap- 
Pein, was to have been, The Hiſ- 
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© tory of a good warm Watch Coat, 
< with which the preſent Poſſeſſor is 


d not content to cover his own 


1 * ſhoulders, unleſs he can cut out of 
* it, a Petticoat for his Wife, and a 
„pair of Breeches for his Son.” _ 
Whenever genius is diſtinguiſhed, 
it will, naturally, excite our attention 
—No man ever claimed a greater right 
to that attention than the author of 

. Friſtram :—a naturaf vivacity, united 
with a ſentimental delicacy, and a ten- 
derneſs felt by every ſuſceptible ſoul, 
deſerves commendation: we muſt rank 

| Sterne as one of the moſt celebrated 
| originals, 4 He plays with the fan- 

Cy, and ſometimes, Per haps, too 

{ wantonly; but, while he' thus de- 

ſignedly maſks his main attack, he 

comes at once upon the heart, refines 
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It, amends 1t, ſoftens it, beats down 
each ſelfiſh. barrier from about it, 
and opens every ſource of. pity and 
benevolence.” —— This is the true 
characteriſtic of our Author, whoſe 
poignant wit, and ſentimental ten- 
derneſs, will ever immortalize his 
memory, while taſte exiſts; and, 
though I muſt, unwillingly, ſub- 


ſcribe to the opinion of my Author, 


that © It is not in the power of every 
one to taſte humour, however he 
< may wiſh itt is the gift of God,” 
—yet, I truſt, the majority of my 
readers are poſſeſſed of that gift, and 
will heartily rejoice, with me, in the 
opportunity of preſerving theſe marks. 
of genius, and handing them to 
poſterity. 
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 STERNE's LETTERS 


TO HIS FRIENDS. 
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„LETTER 4 


Thurſday | 11 *Clock at * 
D 2 A R 8 11. 


W AS for all the wa 


like a cut OO my 
finger with a ſharp knife — I faw the 


blood gave it aſuck — wrapt it 1 roy 


and thought no more about it. 


* A friend of the Autos of Ph Divine 
LecaTion ſuſpetting, from report, that 
STERNE had a deſign to make that learned Pre: 
late TRISTRAMu's Tutor, in the continuation 
of his work ; hinted his ſuſpicions to him in a 
letter, to which this is an anſwer. 


B 


But 


| vert 


FV. 
But there is more goes to the 
healing of a wound than this comes 


to; — a wound (unleſs it is a wound 
not worth talking of, but by- the- bye 
mine is) muſt give you ſome pain 
after — nature will take her own way 


with it — it muſt ferment — it muſt 


The Rory you 9 me of 


Triſtram's pretended tutor this morn- 


ing My letter, by rights, ſhould have 
ſet out with this ſentence — and then 
the ſimile would not have kept you a 

moment in ſuſpence — this vile ftory, I 


ſay, though 1 then ſaw both how and 


where it wounded ! felt little from it 
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7 : 
at firſt — or, to ſpeak more honeſtly 

"8 - {though it ruins my ſimile), I felt a 
great deal of pain from it, but affected 

| an air uſual on ſuch accidents, of leſs 

feeling than 1 had C 
I have now got home to my 2 
lodgings, and have been unwrapping 

this ſelf-ſame wound of mine, and 

making my head over it this half hour. 

What the devil! — Is there no one 

learned blockhead throughout the 

many ſchools of miſapplied ſcience in 

the chriſtian world to make a tabour of 

for my Triſtram.? — Ex guovis ligno non 

Ft. — Are we ſo run out of ſtock, that 

there is no one lumber-headed, mud- 
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447 
dle-headed, mortar- headed, pudding- 
headed chap amongſt our doftors ? —Is 
there no one {ſingle wight, of much 
reading and no learning, amongſt the 


many children in my mother's nurſery, 
Who bids: high for this charge, but 1 
muſt diſable my judgment by chooſing 


2 W——? — Vengeance l have I ſo 
little concern for the . honqur of my 
hero? Am I a wretch ſo void of ſenſe, 

ſo bereft of feeling for the figure he is 
to make in ſtory, that I ſhould chooſe 
a preceptor to rob him of all the i im- 
mortality I intended. ——_ ? Omy dear 
friend 


2 3 8 | Malice 


ITY 


Malice is ingenious—unleſs. where 
| the excels of it out- wits itſelf L have 
two comforts in this ſtroke of it the 
firſt is, that chis one is partly of this 
kind; and: ſecondly, that it is one of 
the number of thoſe which ſo unfairly 
brought poor Yorick to his grave. — 
The report might draw blood of the 
Author of Triftram Shandy — bus. 
could not harm fuch 2 man as the Au⸗ | 
thor of the Divine Lepation — God 
bleſs him! (though by- the- bye, and 
according to the natural courſe of de- 
ſcents, the bleffing 2 come _ 


| him to me.) 
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Pray have you no intereſt lateral or 
collateral to get me introduced to his 
lordſhip? 

Why do you aſk ? 4 
My dear Sir, I have no claim to 


| ſuch an honour, but what arifes from 
the honour and reſpect, which, in the 
progreſs of my work, will be ſhewn 
the world I owe to ſo great a man. 

Whilſt I am talking of owing—l wiſh, 

dear Sir, that any body would tell vou 
| how much I am indebted to you — 
I am determined never to do it my- 
ſelf, or ſay more upon the ſubject than 
this, that I am yours, 

LAWRENCE STERNE. 


LE T- 


1 
LETTER It 
From Dr. EUSTACE in America, to the 


Rev. Mr. SrERNE with 4 Walking 
Stick. | 


SIR! 


HEN I aflure you that 12 am 

a great admirer of Triſtram 
Shandy, and have, ever ſince his intro- 
duction into the world, been one of his 
moſt zealous defenders againſt the re- 
peated aſſaults of prejudice and miſ- 
apprehenſion, I hope you will not treat 
this unexpected appearance in his com- 


Panpy as an intruſion. 4225 
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You know it is an obſervation, as 
remarkable for its truth as for its an- 
tiquity, that a ſimilitude of ſentiments 


1s the general parent of friendſhip. It 


cannot be wondered at, that 1 ſhould 
conceive an eſteem for a perſon whom 
nature had moſt indulgently enabled to 
friſk and curvet with. eaſe through 


all theſe intricacies of ſentiments, which 


from irrefiſtable propenſity, ſhe had 
impelled me to trudge through with- 


dut merit or diſtinction. 


The only reaſon that gave riſe to 
this addreſs to you, 18 my accidentally 
having met with a piece of true Shan- 
dean ſtatuary, I mean according to 


vulgar 


{ 9:7 
vulgar opinion, for to ſuch judges 
both appear equally deſtitute of argu- 
 hrity or deſign. —It was made by a 
very ingenious gentleman of this pro- | 
vince, and preſented to the late Go- 
vernor Dobbs, after his death Mrs. D. 
ge it me: its ſingularity made many 
Ecfirous of procuring it, but I had re- 
ſolved, at firſt, not to part with it, till, 
upon reflection, I thought it would be 
| very proper and probably not an 
unacceptable compliment to my fa- | 
vourite author, and in his hands might 
pProve as ample a field: for meditation 
as a button-hole, or a broomiſtick. 
I have the honour to be, &c. &c. 
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LETTER III. 


Mr. S T ERNE's Anſwer. 
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4$1TR, London, Feb. , 1768. 


1 T This moment received your ob- 
| [ ___ ® liging letter and Shandean piece of 
= ſculpture along with it, of both which 


I teſtimonies of your regard I have the 
1 juſteſt ſenſe, and return you, dear Sir, 


my beſt thanks and acknowledgement. 


— 


Your walking ſtick is in no ſenſe more 
Shandaick than in that of its having 
more handles than one; the parallel 
breaks only in this, that in uſing the 
ſtick every one will take the handle 
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which fuits his convenience. In Tri- 
; ftram Shandy the handle is taken which 
ſuits the paſſions, their ignorance, or 
their ſenſibility. There is ſo little true 
feeling in the herd of the world, that 
I wiſh I could have got an act of par- 
liament, when the books firſt appeared, 
that none but wiſe men ſhould look 
into them. It 1s too much to write 
| books, and find heads to underſtand 
them; the world, however, ſeems. to 
come into a better temper about them, 
the people of genius here, being to a 
man on its ſide; and the reception it 
has met with in France, Italy, and 
Germany, has engaged one part of the 

world 


£ » 


| L 
world to give it a ſecond reading. The 


other, in order to be on the ſtrongeſt 
= fide, has at length agreed to ſpeak well 


of it too. A few hypocrites and tar- 


 tuffes, whoſe approbation could do it 


nothing but diſhonour, remain uncon- 


verted. 


Jam very proud, Sir, to have had 
a man like you on my fide from the 
beginning; but it is not in the power. 
of every one to taſte humour, however 
he may wiſh it; it is the gift of God: 


and, beſides, a true feeler always brings 


half the entertainment along with him; 
his own ideas are only called forth by 
what he reads, and the vibrations with- 

1 | 5 


[13] 
in him, intirely correſpond with thoſe 
excited. —Tis like reading hinſelf — 
and not the book. 
An week's time. I ſhall be deli 
vered of two volumes of the Sentimen- 
tal Travels of Mr. Yorick. through 
France and Italy; but, alas! the ſhip 
| fails three days- too ſoon, and 1 have 
but to lament it deprives me of the 
pleaſure of. preſenting them to you. 
Believe me, dear Sir, with great 
thanks for the honour vou have done 
me, with true eſteem, 


* obliged humble Ea 
Lawrence srias: 


LETTER 3 


tation to be thrown in the way of ſuch | 


which, by-the-bye, is one of the fineſt - 
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T is even as you told me, my good- 
friend, —a beckon from an old fe- 
male acquaintance has led me a.idance 
r * 3. It was too great a temp- 


a ſinner; —ſo I have bid adieu to Shandy 
Hall till the beginning of October 


months in the year in this part of the 
kingdom — this is added, by the way, 
to induce you to return to me at that 

e: if you cannot, let me know where ; 
8 wn 


ſ 15] | 
you are to-be the beginning of the fol- 
lowing month, and the wheels of my 
chariot ſhall roll rapidly towards you. 

l have not been quite idle fince you 
left me, but, amidſt a thouſand impe- | 
diments,, have ſnatched one volume | 
more for a gouty and a ſplenetic world. 
F ſuppoſe this will overtake you at the 
Hot-wells, as you are walking a ſen- 
timental foot-pace beſide ſome phthiſi- 
cal nymph of the fountain—if ſo—pro- 
tect and cheriſh her whoſoever ſhe be; 
and tell her, that ſhe has 7 riſtram 
Shandy's wiſhes for her recovery and 
happineſs. — Had I lived in days of 
| yore, when virtue and ſentiment bore 


a price, 
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„ 
a price, I ſhould have been the moſt 
peerleſs knight of them all! — Some 
tender-hearted damſel in diſtreſs would 
ever have been my object: — to wipe 
away the tears from off the check of 


ſuch a friendleſs fair one, I would go 


to Mecca — and for a friend — to the 
end of the world | 
In this laſt ſentiment my belt friend 


was uppermoſt in my thoughts | 


But wherefore do I think of arms 
and Dultineas,—when, alas, my ſpear is 
grown ruſty, and is fit only to be hung 
in the old family-hall, among piſtols 
without cocks, and helmets that have 
Joſt their vizard. FR | 


, As 


l 7] 
as. for my health, Abich you * 


We inquire after — I cannot brag 
of it—it is not ſo well with me this 


year as it was the laſt — and I fear I 
| have little on my ſide but laughter 


and good ſpirits ! Theſe have ſtood 


me in great ſtead for twenty years 
paſt, how long they may be able to 
keep the field, and prolong the com- 
bat — for at beſt it is but prolonging 
a conteſt which muſt at laſt end in 


their defeat —1 know not! — Never 


theleſs, for the days that are paſt, as 


well as thoſe which are to come, I 


will eat my bread in peace : and be it 
but bread and water, and I have ſuch 
| C a friend 


— 


by 


a friend as you, I will find a way, 
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ſome how or other, to make merry 
over it. | 
Adieu, 
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LETTER * 


To 323233565 


HE firſt time I have dip- 
ped my pen into the ink- 
horn ts to write to you—and to thank 
you moſt fincerely for your kind 
epiſtle will this be a ſufficient apo- 
logy for my letting it lay ten days up- 
on the table without anſwering it? — 
I truſt it wil; —I am ſure my own 
feelings tell me ſo — becauſe 1 feel i 
to be impoſſible for me to do any 
thing that is ungracious towards you. 
K 1 is not every hour, or day, « or week, 


C 2 | in 


L 20 J 
in a man's life, that is a fit ſeaſon for 
the duties of friendſhip : — ſentiment 
is not always at hand—folly and pride, 
and what is called buſineſs, oftentimes 
keep it at adiſtance : and without ſen- 
timent, what is friendſhip ? — aname ! 
—a ſhadow. | — But, to. prevent a mic. 
application of all this (though why. 
| ſhould I fear it from ſo kind and gentle 
2 ſpirit as yours?) you muſt know, 
that by the careleſfneſs of my curate, 
or his wife, or his maid, on ſome one 
within his gates, the parſonage- houſe 
at was, about a. fortnight: ago, 
burnt to the ground, with the furni- 
ture which, bclonged | a me, and a 
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pretty good collection of books — the 
loſs about three hundred and fifty 
pounds: — The poor man, with his 
wife, took the wings of the next 
morning and fled away. — This has 
given me real vexation— for ſo much⸗ 
was my pity and eſteem for him, that | 
as ſoon as I heard of the diſaſter, I 
=> to deſire he would come and take 
his abode with me, till another habi- 
tation was ready to receive him — but 
he was gone; and, as I am told, for 
fear of my. perſecution — Heavens ! 
how little did he know me, to ſuppoſe 
that I was among the number of thoſe 
wretches, who heap misfortune on miſ- 
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fortune—and when the load is almoſt : 


inſupportable ſtill add to the weight. 


—SGod, who reads my heart, knows 
it to be true, that I wiſh rather to 


ſhare than to increaſe the burden of 


the miſerable — to dry up inſtead of 


adding a ſingle drop to the ſtream of 


ſorrow.— As to the dirty traſh of this 


world, I regard it not; the loſs of it 
does not coſt me a ſigh— for, after all, 


1 may fay with the Spaniſh Captain, 


that I am as good a gentleman as the 
King, only not © une 2 rich. —Burt to 


the point 
Shall expect you here this ſum- 
mer? I much with that you may make 


it - 


rk 
it convenient to gratify me in a viſit 
for a few weeks. 1 will give you a 


roaſt fowl for your dinner, and a clean 
table: cloth every day; and tell you a 
ſtory by way of deſert.— - In the heat 


of the day we will ſit in the ſhade; ; 


and in the evening the faireſt of all 


the milk-maids, who paſs by my gate, 
ſhall weave a garland for you. 


If I ſhould be ſo unfortunate as not 


to ſee you here, do, contrive to meet 
me the beginning of October — I 
ſhall ſtay here about a fortnight, and 


„then ſeek a kindlier climate. — This 


plaguy cough of mine ſeems to gain 
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[24] 
ground, and will bring me at laft to 


my grave, in ſpite of all I can do; 


but while I have ſtrength to run away 


from it Iwill! —I have been wreſtling 


with 1t for theſe twenty years paſt; 
and what with laughter and good A 
rits have prevented its giving 
fall; but my antagoniſt K me 
cloſer than ever, and I have nothing 
left on my fide but another journey 
abroad | — apropos, — are you for a 
ſcheme of that fort ? — If not — per- 
haps you will accompany me as far as 
Dover, that we may laugh together 
ren the * to pur Neptune in 
good 


„ 
good humour, before I embark; — 


God bleſs 2 — | VS he 3 . | f 


— 
OI 
* 
re 
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Adieu, 
LAWRENCE STERNE. 
0 7 | 
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LETTER VI. 
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——ÞJ Have boon much concerned 

at your overthrow ; ; but our 
roads are ill contrived for the airy ve- 
hicles now in faſhion, May it be the 
laſt fall you ever meet with in this 
world | —but this reflection coſts me a 
deep ſigh — and II fear, my friend, you 
will get over it no cheaper— Many, 
many are the ups and downs of life, 
and fortune muſt be uncommonly gra- 
cious to that mottal who does not ex- 


mos a great variety of them: — 
though 


L 27 ] 
though perhaps to theſe may be owing 
as much of our pleafures as our pains : 
there are fcenes of delight in the vale 
as well as in the mountain ; and the in- 
equalities of nature may not be leſs 
neceſſary to pleaſe the eye — than the 
varieties of life to improve the heart. 
At beſt we are but a ſhort- Gghted race 

of beings, with juſt light enough to diſ- 

cern our way — to do that is our duty, 
and ſhould be our care; when a man 
has done this, he is fafe, the reſt is of 
little conſequence 


c= his bead with a tur or a Alone, 


It is all one, it is all one | £ 
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— 1 viſited my abbey, as uſual, | every 
evening — amid the mouldering ruins 
of ancient greatneſs I take my ſolitary 
walk; far removed from the noiſe and 
buftle of a | malicious world, I can 
| cheriſh the fond remembrance of my 

Cordelia — Cordelia, thou wert kind; 

gentle, and beautcous ! thy beauties, 
rather let me ſay thy misfortunes, firſt 
raiſed the flame of tender affection in 

my breaſt !—But thy beauties, and thy 
misfortunes, are paſſed away together; 
and all that charmed mankind, and 
delighted me, become a clod of the 
valley! — Here, my Cordelia, I will 
weed clean thy grave] will ftretch 
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myſelf upon it —will wet it with 
tears —and the traveller ſhall not turn 
1 to obſerve me.. 

But whither am I led ? Do, my hin 


— 


pen; it governs me, I govern not it — 
Farewel; and receive the warmeſt af. 
tion of, 


LAWRENCE. STERNE, 


* 


n | LETTER * 


F * 


friend, excuſe the wander ings of my 5 


| 


Ain 


LETTER VII. 


To * u X XK Xx %* * * * * 


1 Fear, that ere this, you may 
have oftentimes accuſed me 

of negligence, in not anſwering your 

laſt letters; but you addreſſed them 
to me in London, and I was dying i in 
the country. —I have been more ſorely 
afflifted this laſt time than I ever was 

before: had I followed the advice of 
the faculty, it had been over with me; 

and, contrary to their opinion, I ven- 
tured to order myſelf a ſtout bleeding; 
=—this, in all probability, ſaved me; | 
„ f for 


3 
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for how long, God only knows! 
I am till weak, and can hardly make 

myſelf heard acroſs my table. — My 
| ſpirits, the beſt friends I ever had 


in this world, ſtuck cloſe by me 'in 
this laſt conflict; by their kind aſſiſt 


ance I have been "able to bear the 


heavy load of life, and walk fo merri- 


ly along the wilderneſs of this world: | 
— thanks to them 1 have been able 
to whiſtle and my in its moſt un- 
cheery paths | —As it hs, pleaſed hea- 
ven to let them accompany. 1 me thus 
far on my journey, I hope and truſt 
they will not be ſuffered to leave me 
now that I am almoſt at the end of 


it. — 


L 32 J 
it. —I know and feel (my gend) chat. . 
5 this laſt ſentiment will give you pain! 
this, believe me, is moſt foreign to 
my wiſhes, but I always write from 
my heart — and ſuppoſing it to be my 
practice to cheat the world, I have 
ever conſidered the character of a 
friend too reſpectable to make the 
ſport of an idle imagination. 8 To de- 
coive is a baſe trade at beſt; — but by. - 
deceive thoſe we love and value, is a 
folly ſo totally inexcuſhble, that 1 
defy. all the arts of ſophiſtry to frame 
an argument in its favour.— When L 
open my heart —ſhew all its follies— 
its Capriges— its wantonneſt —its vir- 
* 25 | tues 
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tues are all : expoſed to view; and 
though by this means I lay myſelſ open 
to the illiberal and the ill-natured, who 
are ever ready to ſeize the opportunity 
of gratifying their dirty paſſions ; — 
and withal are fo numerous, that hy- 
pocriſy, with reſpe& to them, is ac- 
counted a virtue. — Bat I ſbew all ! — 
this may be imprudent and I am told 
by ſome ſentimental prudes—that it is 
indecent z — if ſo, let them put their 
fans before their faces, or walk on the 
ether fide of the way.— Diſguiſe is the 
faſhion ; and the man who does not 
uſe it, is called a Libertine : — for my, 
part — I hate a maſk, and. will never 


D | wear 
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| wear one! I am not aſhamed of my 
failings, while I feel that I have ſome 
little ſtock of virtue to counterbalance 
them. — The man who hides nothing, 
who varniſhes nothing, when applauſe, 
when honour comes, and come it muſt 
to ſuch, finds no buſy ſomething in his 
breaſt that gives the lie to 1t, —* T's his 
own, — and his heart will fafwer It, — 
Of all ſycophants, ſcourge me thoſe 

who flatter themſelves 1— He Who 
ſpeaks peace to himſelf, when there is 
no peace, is acting a part he cannot 


long ſupport - the ſcene cloſes — the 


curtain drops — and he is himſelf again. 
The follies, the errors of mankind, I 
: ſincerely 


L 35 ] | 
fincerely forgive, as 1 hope to be for- 
given; and when a man is mounted 
on his hobby-horſe, let him amble or 
trot, or gallop, ſo he will be quiet, 
and not let his heart do miſchief — 
God ſpeed him !—And if I feel an in- 
clination to put on my fool's cap, and 
jingle the bells for two or three hours 
of the four-and-twenty — or the whole 
rwenty- four hours together- what is that 
to any one? — O, Sir, you will be called 
trifling, fooliſh, &c. &c. with all my 
heart! — Pray, good folks, fall on — 
never ſpare! — Fair ladies, - have you 
got your bellies full? — if ſo, much 
good may it do you.] — But, Sir, we 
. D 2 muſt 
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muſt prove you to be a rogue, a raſcal, 
an hypocrite. — Alas! I have nothing 
to give you but my fool's cap and my 
hobby-horſe—if they are not ſufficient, 


1 muſt beg leave to recommend you to 


that pale-faced, ſolemn, ſtiff-ſtarched 
figure who is this moment entering 
that church; fall upon him !—and for 
once in your lives, Perhaps, you may 

hit the mark, - 5 
I fear, my good friend, you will 
begin to think, that however my 
ſpeaking faculties are, obſtructed, that 
pre, of writing ſtill remains free and 
large — but here is the grief — It is 
but writing My pen is a leaden one, 
4 - and 


. 
and it is with ſome difficulty I trail it 
on to aſſure you of my being moſt 
* cordially, | 


Yours, 


LAWRENCE STERNE. 
| \ 
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* Iz ' 
Have not been a furlong from 
| Shandy-hall ſince J wrote to you 


laſt—but why is my pen ſo perverſe? _ 
I have been to * * ®, and my errand 
was of fo peculiar a nature, that I 
muſt give you an account of it. — You 
will ſcarce believe me, when l tell vou, 
it was to out- juggle a juggling attor- 
ney; to put craft, and all its power, 
to defiance; and to obtain juſtice from 
one — who has a heart foul enough to 
take advantage of the miſtakes of 

Fi 2 | honeſt 


TO 


hag ſimplicity, and who has raiſed a 
conſiderable fortune by artifice and in- 


Juſtice. However, I gained my point! 


—lt was a ſtar and garter to me! — the 


matter WAS as follows: 


* A poor man, the 1 of my 


Veſtal, having, by the ſweat of his 
' brow, during a courſe of many la- 
borious years, ſaved a ſmall ſum of 
money, applied to this ſcribe to put 
it out to uſe for him: this was 


done, and a bond given for the 


money.— The honeſt man, having 
no place in his cottage which he 
thought ſufficiently ſecure, put it 
in a hole 1 in the thatch, which had 


D 4 „ ſerved ' 
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« ſerved inſtead of a ſtrong box, to 
Keep his money. — In this fituation 
& the bond remained till the time of 
receiving his intereſt drew nigh. — 
But, alas!—the rain which had done 
no miſchief to his gold, had found 
out his paper ſecurity, and had rot- 
ted it to pieces |”? — It would be a 
difficult matter to paint the diſtreſs of 
the old countryman upon this diſ- 
 covery ;—he came to me weeping, and 
begging my advice and aſſiſtance | — 
it cut me to the heart | | 

Frame to yourſelf the picture of a 
man upwards of ſixty years of age — 


who having with much penury and 


40 
cc 
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te 


more 


7 
ore toil, with the addition of a ſmall 
legacy, fe raped together about four- 
ſcore pounds to ſupport him in the 
infirmities of old age, and to be 4 
little portion for his child when he 
ſhould be dead and gone — loft his 
little hoard at once; and to aggravate 
his misfortune, through his on feglect 
and incaution. — © If T was young, 
* Sir, (ſaid he) my äfflicrion would 
have been light — and I might have 
“obtained it again! — but I have loſt 
my comfort when I moſt wanted it! 
« — My ſtaff is taken from me when 
« | cannot go alone; ard 1 have no- 
"0 thing to expedt, in future life, but 
. "he 
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* the unwilling charity of a Pariſh- 
* Officer.” Never, in my whole life, 
did I wiſh to be rich, with ſo good a 
grace, as at this time! What a luxury | 
it would have been to have ſaid, to this 
afflicted fellow- creature. There 


A is thy money — go thy ways — and 
«© beat peace.” — But, alas! the Shan- 
dy family were never much encum- 
bered with money; and I (the pooreſt 
of them all) could only aſſiſt him with 
good counſel: — but I did not ſtop 
here. — 1 went myſelf with him to 
a os had * * * where by perſuaſion, 
threats, and ſome art, which (by-the- 
bye) in ſuch a cauſe, and with ſuch 


an 


} 
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an opponent, was very juſtifiable — 
I ſent my poor client back to his home, 
with his comfort and his bond reſtored 
to him. Bravo! — Bravo! 


If a man has a right to be proud of 
any thing, — it is of a good action, 
done as it ought to be, without any 8 
baſe intereſt lurking at the bottom of 
. Adieu Adieu—— . 


„ LAWRENCE STERNE. 
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L E T TER IX. 


To Mrs. v ———. 

O F the two bad caſſocs, fair lady, 

" which I am worth in the world, 
I would this moment freely give the 
latter of them to find out by what 
irreſiſtable force of magic it is, that I 
am influenced to write a letter to you 
upon ſo ſhort an acquaintance.— Short 
—did I fay ? unſay it again] have 
been acquainted with Mrs. V=— this 


long and many a day : for, ſurely, the 


moſt penetrating of her ſex need not 
be told, that intercourſes of this kind 
| are 
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are not to be dated by hours, days, or 

months — but by the ſlow or rapid 
progreſs of our intimacies, which are 


meaſured only by the degrees of pene- 
tration by which we diſcoyer characters 
at once or by the openneſs and frank- 
neſs of heart which lets the obſerver 
into it without the pains of reflection: 
either of theſe ſpares us what à ort 
life could ill afford — and that is the 
long and unconſcionable time in form- 
ing connections, which had much bet- 
ter be ſpent in taſting the ſweets of 
.them.— Now of this frame and con- 
texture is the fair Mrs. V—— ;' her 
character is to be read at cee I U 

it 
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it before I had walked twenty paces 
beſide her—l believe, in my conſcience; 
dear lady, if truth was known, that 
yon have no infide at all. 


That you are graceful, elegant, and 


deſirable, &c. &c. — every common 2 


beholder who can ſtare at you, as a 
Dutch boor does at the Queen of 
Sheba, —can eaſily find out — but that 
you are ſenſible, gentle and tender, and 
from one end to the other of you full 
of the ſweeteſt tones and modulations; 
requires a deeper reſearch. —You are a 
ſyſtem of harmonic vibrations — the 
ſofteſt and beſt attuned of all inſtru- 
ments, — Lord! I would give away 


_ 


tas }- 
my other caſſoc to touch you - But in 
giving my laſt rag of prieſthood for 
that pleaſure, I ſhould be left naked 
to ſay nothing of being quite diſordered 
— ſo divine a hand as your's would 
preſently put me into orders again — 
but if you ſuppoſe this would leave 
me as you found me, believe me, dear 
Mrs. V——, you are much miſtaken, 
Al tmis being duly put together, 
pray, dear lady, let me aſk you, What 
bulineſs you had to come here from 


7? or, to ſpeak more to the 
purpoſe, what buſineſs have you to 
return back again? — The deuce take 
you with your muſical and other 


powers; 


. one nr on ties "7 
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powers; could nothing ſerve you, but 


you muſt turn Triſtram S handys head, 
as if it was not turned enough already 


as for your turning my heart—I 
Forgive you, as you have been ſo good 


as to turn it towards ſo excellent and 
heavenly an object. 


8 help it, do not think of your ſelf — 


But believe me to be, 
With the hi igheſt efteem 
For your character and ſelf, 
Tour 85 


Lawn ENCE STERNE. 
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LETTER X 
To * * *. * * * * * 


Snatch half an hour, while my 
dinner is getting ready, to tell you 
I am thus far on my way to Shandy- 
hall: =two more ſtages and I ſhall be 


at the end of a tedious journey, —Re- 


port, for the fourth time, has num- 
bered me with the dead ;—and it was 
cenerally believed in this part of the 
world, that my bones were laid in 
claſſic ground, —This I do not much 


EE: wonder 
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wonder at — for, to make the beſt af | 


it, my conſtitution is but a ſcurvy one, 


and to keep the machine a going a little 


longer, has been the only motive for 


my running away from my friends and 


my country ſo much as J have done 


of late; — though weak as it is, it has 
ſome how or other weathered more 
ſtorms than many a ſtouter one has 
been able to do :—could I but tranſ- 
form myſelf into a bird of paſſage, 
and go and come with the ſummer— 
I think I ſhould give the lie to a few 
more reports of this nature — before I 


am called in good earneſt to make a 
1 Part 


* 
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report of myſelf and all fee 
the Being who made me. 

The book of engravings, which I 
left with you, I muſt recommend to 
your care for a few weeks longer :— 
nay,—if you think they are worthy your 
acceptance — keep them for ever! — 
for to tell you the truth, I have now 
no occaſion for them: — this is rather 


an ungracious way of making an 


offering, but you will excuſe me when 
I tell you, —that the dear young lady, 
at whoſe feet I intended to lay them 
down,— and for whole ſake I had pre- 
ſerved them with ſo much care, is gone 
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to that country from whence no one 
returns. — Genius, — wit, —beauty,— 
goodneſs, —all, all were united in her! 
— Every virtue, — every grace | — I 
could write forever on ſuch a theme 
but I muſt have done. | 5 
© Surely the pleaſures which ariſe from 
cContemplating ſuch characters, — em- 
bracing the urn which contains their 
aſhes, — and ſhedding the tears of 
friendſhip over it — are far, far ſupe- 
rior to the higheſt joys of ſenſe, — or 
ſenſuality. N 
If you do not like the laſt word, — 
I pray you be ſo kind as to ſcratch it 
Out; — 


LT 180. 
out ; —for that is a liberty I have ne- 
ver yet ventured to take myſelf with 
any thing I write. ; 


Adieu,. adieu — 
Yours moſt truly, 


LAWRENCE STERNE. 
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— Beheld her tender 1 


pathetic eye petrified my fluids 
—the liquid deſolution drowned thoſe 


once-bright orbs—the late ſympathetic 


* eee 
y — 


features, ſo pleaſing in their harmony, 
are now blaſted — withered — and are 


dead; — her charms are dwindled into a 
melancholy which demands my pity.— 
Les — my friend - our once ſprightly 
and vivacious Harriot is that very ob- 
ject that muſt thrill yaur foul. — How 


abandoned 


„„ 
abandoned is that heart which bulges 
the tear of innocence, and is the cauſe 
— the fatal cauſe of overwhelming: 
the ſpotleſs ſoul and plunging the 
yet-untainted mind into a ſea of ſor- 
row and repentance — Though born to 
[ protect the fair, does not man act the 
part of a Demon ? —firſt alluring by 
his temptations, and then triumphing 
in his victory —when villany gets the 
aſcendency it ſeldom leaves the wretch : 
till it has thoroughly polluted him 


Teese, ns 


ous companion of our juvenile extra- 
vagances, by a deep- laid ſcheme, ſo 
far ingratiated himſelf into the good 
. graces 


[ 56 : 
graces of the old man - that even he, 
with all his penetration and experience, 
(of which old folks generally pique 


themſelves ) could not perceive his 
drift, and, like the goodneſs of his 
own heart, believed him honourable : 


had I known his pretenſions— I 


would have flown on the wings of 


friendſhip—of regard—of affection— 


and reſcued the lovely innocent from 
the hands of the ſpoiler: —be not alarm- 


ed at my declaration have been long 


bound to her in the reciprocal bonds 


of affection; — but it is of a more de- 


licate ſtamp, than the groſs materials 


nature has planted i in us for procrea- 


tion — 


r 
tion I hope ever to retain the idea of 
innocence and love her ſtill: I would 
love the whole ſex were they equally 


| deſerving. 


taking 12 by ite 
takid — os other thrown round her 
waiſt—after an intimacy allowing ſuch 
freedoms — with a look deceitfully 
pleaſing, the villain poured out a tor- 
rent of proteſtations —and though 
_oaths are ſacred — ſwore, with all the 
fortitude of a conſcientious man—the 
depth of his love — the height of his 
eſteem — the ſtrength of his attach- 
ment; — by theſe, and other artful 
means to anſwer his abandoned pur- 
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ts (for which you know he is * 
too-well qualified) — gained on the 
open inexperienced heart of the gene- 
rous Harriot, and robbed her of her 
brighteſt jewel. — Oh, England! where 


are your ſenators? - where are your 


laws? — Te Heavens! where reſts your 


deadly thunder ? —why are your bolts _ 


reſtrained from o erwhelming with ven- 


geance this vile ſeducer. I, —my 


friend, —I, was the miniſter ſent by 


juſtice to revenge her wrongs revenge 


—] diſclaim it to redreſs her wrongs. 


he news of affliction flies I heard 
it, and poſted to * * , where for- 
getting my character — this is the ſtile | 


of 


„ 


E 
of the enthuſiaſt — it moſt became my 
character I ſaw him in his retreat 
J flew out of the chaiſe — caught him 
by the collar —and in a tumult of 
paſſion—demanded : —ſure, if anger 
is excuſable, it muſt be when it is ex- 
erted by a deteſtation of vice. I de- 
manded him to reſtore : = alas? what 
Was not in his power to retu rn. en- 
geance! — and ſhall theſe vermin- theſe 
ſpoilers of the fair theſe mu rderers of | 
the mind—lurk and creep about in 
dens, ſecure to themſelves and pillage 
all around them? — Diſtracted with 
my rage I charged him with his crime 
— exploded his baſeneſs condemned 
his 


[ 6. 


his vitlany — while coward guilt far ON 
his ſullen brow, and, like a criminal 
conſcious of his deed, tremblingly pro- 
nounced his fear. — He hoped means 
might be found for a ſufficient atone- 
ment — offered a tender of his hand as 
a ſatisfaction, and a life ur to her 
ſervice as a recompence for his error.— 
His humiliation ſtruck me —*twas the 
only means he could * contrived to 
aſſuage my anger. J heſitated — 
pauſed thought — and ſtill muſt think 


on ſo important a concern : — aſſiſt me 


— OOO 2 
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Al am half afraid of truſting my Har- 
riot in the hands of a man, whoſe cha- 
r I too well know to be the anti- 
podes 
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podes of Harriot's. — He all fire and 
diſſipation ;—ſhe all meekneſs and ſen- 
timent ! —nor can I think there is any 
hopes of reformation ; — the offer pro- 
ceeds more from ſurpriſe or fear, than 
juſtice and ſincerity.— The world—the 
world will exclaim, and my Harriot 
be a caſt- off from ſociety Let her—I 
had rather ſee her thus, than miſerably 
linked for life to a lump of vice — She 

ſhall retire to ſome corner of the world, 

= and there weep out the remainder of 
her days in ſorrow — forgetting the 
wretch who has abuſed her confidence, 
but ever remembering the friend who 


_ conſoles her in retirement. Tou, my 


dear 


L 62 ] 
dear Charles, ſhall bear a part with 
me in the delightful taſk of whiſper- 
ing © peace to thoſe. who are in 
trouble, and healing the broken in 
ſpirit.” 


7 


LETTTER 


| 
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LETTER XII. 


To ** * 


— 


SIR! 


Feel the weight of obligation, which 
> your friendſhip has laid upon me, 
and if it ſhould never be in my power 
to make you a recompence, I hope 
you will be recompenſed at#the. © Re- 
furrection of the juſt.—1 hope, Sir, 
we ſhall both be found in that cata- 
logue; — and we are encouraged to 
hope, by the example of Abraham's. 


faith, even Againſt hope.“ ook think 
there 
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there 1s, at lat, as much probability 
of our reaching, and rejoicing in the 
« Haven where we would be,” as 
there was of the old Patriarch's having 
a child by his old wife. —There is not 
any perſon living or dead, whom 1 
have ſo ſtrong a deſire to ſee and con- 
verſe with as yourſelf : indeed I have 
no inclination to viſit, or ſay a ſylla- 
ble ta but a few perſons in this lower 
vale of vanity and tears beſides you — 
but I often derive a peculiar ſatisfac- 
tion in converſing with the ancient and 
modern dead, — who yet live and 
ſpeak excellently in their works. Mͤy : 


neighbours think often alone, — and yet 


aT 


8 
At fach times I am in company with - 
more than five hundred mutes —each 
of whom, at my pleaſure, communi- 
cates his-ideas to me by dumb figns — 
quite as intelligibly as any perſon liv- 
ing can do by uttering of words, — | 
| They. always keep the diſtance from 
me which I dire&, — and, with a mo- 
tion of my hand, I can bring them as 
near to me as I pleaſe. —T lay hands on 
fifty of them ſometimes in an evening, 
and handle them as I like: — they ne- 
ver complain of ill-uſuage, —and when 
diſmiſſed from my preſence, — though 


ever fo abruptly — take no offence. 


Such convenience 1s not to be enjoy- 
en ed 


6 


SD 


9 


Me 
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ning ſuch liberty to be taken — 
with the living: — we are bound in 
point of good-manners to admit all 
our pretended friends when they knock 
for an entrance, and diſpenſe with all 
the nonſenſe or impertinence which they 
: broach till they think proper to with- 


draw: nor can we take the liberty of 55 


Y humbly and decently oppoling their 
ſentiments without exciting their diſ- 
guſt, and being in danger of their 
ſplenetic repreſentation after they * 
left us. 


I am weary of talking to the many, 
—who though quick of hearing—are 
ſo Slow of heart to, . believe” — pro- 
poſitions 


1671 


poſitions which are next to ſelf-evident; 


—yow and 1 were not caft in one 


mouls, —corporal compariſon will at- 
teſt it, —and yet we are faſhioned fo 


much alike, that we may paſs for 
twins: were it poſſible to take an in- 


ventory of all our ſentiments and feel. 


ings—juſt and unjuſt — holy and im- 
pure — there would appear as little dif- 


ference between them as there is be- 


| tween inſtinct and reaſon, — or —wit 


- and madneſs, the barriers which ſepa- 
rate theſe — like the real eſſence of bo- 


dies — eſcape the piercing eye of me- 


taphyſicks, and cannot be pointed out 
more clearly than geometricians define 


| F 2 a {trait 
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a {trait live, which is ſaid to have 
length without breadth. O ye learn- 
ed anatomical aggregates, who pretend 
to inſtruct other aggregates! be as 
candid as the ſage whom ye pretend to 
revere— and tell them, that all you - 
know is, that you know nothing 


 ———1 have a mort to communi- - 
cate to you on different ſubjects— 
my mountain will be in labour till I 
fee you — and then - hat then ? — 
why you muſt expect to ſee it bring 
forth—a mouſe. —I therefore beſeech 
you to have a watchful eye to the 
cats; — but it is ſaid that mice were 
deſigned to be killed by cats. — Cats 5 
to 
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to hy worried by dogs, &c. &c.— 
This may be true — and I think I am 
made to be killed by my cough, - — 
which is a perpetual plague to me; 
What, in the name of ſound lungs, 
has my cough to do with you—or— 
you with my cough ?— | 


"7 am, Sir, with the moſt 
perfect affection and . 


Jour humble Servant, 


- 


LAWRENCE STERNE. 


5 
3 
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LETTER XIII. 


17 „ * * 


N my laſt, for want of ſomething 
better to write about, I told you 
what a world of fending and proving - 
we have had of late, in this little 
* village of ours, about an old caſt- off 
pair of black pluſh- breeches, which 
+ John, our pariſh clerk, about ten 


years ago, it feems, had made a pro- 


miſe of to one Trim by who is our {ex- 


* York. + Dr. Fount—n, Dean * Vork. 
7 Dr. * 


ton 


I 5 
ton and dog-whipper. —T6 this you 
write me word, that you have had more 
than either one or two occaſions to 
know : a good deal of the ſhifty beha- 
viour of the ſaid miſter T rim — afid 


chat you are aſtoniſhed, hor can you | 

a your ſoul conceive, how ſo worth- | 

\ leſs a fellow, and fo worthleſs a thing | 
. into the bargain, could become the | 
|| coccafion of ſo ed HEH as I have j 

| repreſented.- | 8 4 | 
Now, though u ti not ſay etpielT | 4 

: ly, you could with to hear any more a- 
bout it, yet I ſee plainly enough! have 

. raiſed your ufiolity, and cherer eig 1 1 
5 the ſame motive that 1 flightly menti- 1 
all e F, | 


| oned it at all in my laſt letter, I will in 

this give you a full and very circum- 
ſtantial account of the whole affair. 

But, before I begin, I muſt firſt 


ſet you right in one very material 


point, in which I have miſled you, 
as to the true, cauſe of all this up- 
roar amongſt us — which does not 


take its riſe, as I then told you, from 
the affair of the breeches, but, on 
the contrary, the whole affair of the 


breeches has taken its riſe from it. — 
To underſtand which you muſt know, 
thar the firſt beginning of the ſquabble 
was not between Jobn the pariſh-clerk 
_— Tri rim the ſexton, but betwixt the 
72 pn 
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* parſon of the pariſh, and the ſaid 


maſter Trim, about an old watch-coat 
that had hung up many years in the 
church, which Trim had ſet his heart 


upon; and nothing” would ſerve. 7 rim 


but he muſt take 1 it home in order to 


have it converted into a warm under- 


petticoat for his wife, and a jerkin for 
himſelf againſt winter; which, in a 
plaintive tone, he moſt humbly- begged 
his reverence would conſent to. 

I need not tell you, Sir, who * ſo 


often felt it, that a principle of ſtrong, 
_ compaſſion tranſports a generous mind 
ſometimes beyond what is ſtrictly right ; 
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che parſon was within an ace of being 


an honourable example of this very 
erime for no ſooner did the diſtinct 
words —petticoat — poor wit Warm 
winter, ſtrike upon his ear but his heart 
warmed — and before Trim had well 
got to the end of his petition (being a 
gentleman of a frank open temper) he 
told him he was welcome to it with all 
his heart and ſoul.— But, Trim, ſays he, 
as you ſee I am but juſt got down to 
my living, and am an utter ſtranger to 
all pariſh matters, knowing nothing a- 
bout this old watch-coat you beg of me, 
Kaving never ſeen it in my life, and 
therefore cannot be a judge whether 
tis 


178 J 


"is fit for ſuch a purpoſe, or, if it is, in 
truth know not whether 'tis mine to 
beſtow upon you of not — you muſt 
have a werk or ten days patience, til 
I can make ſome inquiries. about it — 
and, if I find it is in my power, I tell 
you again, man, your wife is heartily 
- welcome to an under- petticoat out of it, 
and you to a jerkin, was the thing as 
nn as you repreſent it. 
It is neceſſary to inform you, Sir, in, 
this place, that the parſon was earneſt- 
ly bent to ſerve Trim in this affair, not 
only from the motive of generofity, 
which 1 have juſtly aſcribed to him, but 
likewiſe from another motive, and that 


Was 


0557 


was by making ſome ſort of recompence 
for a multitude of ſmall ſervices which 
Trim had occaſionally done, and indeed 
Was continually doing (as he was much 
about the houſe) when his own man 
Was out of the way. For all theſe rea- 
ſons together, I fay, the parſon of the 
pariſh intended to ſerve Trim 1n this 
matter to the utmoſt of his power. All 
that was wanting, was previouſly to in 
quire if any one had a claim to it, or whe- 
ther, as it had time immorial hung 
VP in the church, the taking it down 


might not raiſe a clamour in the pariſh, 


"Theſe inquiries were the things that 
7. rim dreaded in his heart — he knew 


very 


71. 
very well, that, if the parſon ** but 
ſay one word to the churchwardens 
about 1 e would be an end of the 
whole affair. 


, 
For this, and ſome other 
reaſons not neceſſary to be told you at 
preſent, T rim was for allowing no time 
in this matter—but on the contrary 
doubled his diligence and importunity 
at the vicarage-houſe—plagued the 
whole family to death —preſt his ſuit. 
morning, woon, and night, and, to 
ſhorten my ſtory, teaſed the poor gen- 
tleman, who was but in an ill ſtate of 
health, almoſt out of his life about 
K. . 1 


You 
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Tou will not wonder when T-tellyou, 
that all this hurry and precipitation, on 


the ſide of maſter Trim, produced its 


natural effect on the ſide of the parſon, 
and that was a ſuſpicion that all was 


mot right at the bottom. 


He was one evening ſitting alone in 
mis ſtudy, weighing and turning this 
doubt every way in his mind, and after 
an hour and a half's ſerious deliberation ; 
upon the affair, and running over 
Trim's behaviour throughout — he was 
juſt ſaying to himſelf— it muſt be ſo — 
hen a ſudden rap at the door put.an 


end to his ſoliloquy, and in a feu 


minutes to his doubts too; for a la- 


bourer 


. 

bourer in the town, who deemed him- iy 
ſelf paſt his fifty-lecond year, had. ; 
been returned by the conſtables in the 

militia liſt—and he. had come with a 
groat in his hand to. ſearch the pariſh- 
regiſter for his age. The parſon bid 
the poor fellow put the groat into his 
pocket, and go into the Kitchen then 
ſhutting the ſtudy door, and taking 
down the pariſh regiſter — who: khows,” 
ſays he, but I may find ſomething here 
about this. ſelf same Wach- coat? He had 
ſcarce unclaſped the book, in ſaying 
This, when he popped on the very thing 
he wanted, fairly wrote in the firſt page, 
palted to the inſide of one of the covers, 


whereon 


e * * 


EST 


Whereon was a FIRE FI about 
the very thing in queſtion in theſe 
** words Memorandum. The 
great watch- coat was purchaſed and 
4 given, above two hundred years ago, 
« by the lord of the manor to this pa- 
4 riſh church, to the ſole uſe and be- 
< hoof of the poor ſexton thereof, and 
4 their ſucceſſors for ever, to be worn | 
« by them reſpectively 1 in winterly cold 
nights in ringing complines, paſſing 1 
bells, Sc. which the ſaid lord of the 
% manor had done in piety to keep the 
poor wretches warm, and for the 
4 good of his own ſoul, for which 
they were directed to yy! &c.“ 


Juſt 


A 

Fuſt beaven! ſaid the parſon to himſelf 
looking upwards, vhat an eſcape have 
I had! give this for an undbrpetticoat - 
to Trim's wife! F would not have con- 
ſented to ſuch a doſecration to be Primate 
of all England—nay, I would nat have 
diſturbed a fingle button f it * all my 
tithes. | 
Scarce were the words out of his 
mouth, when in pops Trim with the 
whole ſubject of theexclamation under 
both his arms —1 ſay under both his 

arms — for he had actually got it ript 

and cut out ready, his own jerkin un- 
der one arm, and the petticoat under | 
the other, in order to carry to the tay- 
g G — 
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lor to tha made up, and had jul ſtep- 
ped in, in high ſpirits, to ſhow. the 
parſon how cleverly it had held out. 

There are now many good ſimilies 
ſubſiſting in the world, but which I have 
neither time to recollect or look for, " 
which would give you a ſtrong concep- 
tion of the aſtoniſhment and honeſt in- 
dignation which this unexpected ſtroke 
of Trim's impudence impreſſed upon 
the parſon' s looks — let it ſuffice to 
ſay, that it exceeded all fair deſcrip- 
tion — as well.as all power of proper 
reſentment 


except this, that Trim 
was ordered, in a ſtern voice, to lay 


the bundles down upon the table — 


8 NS „ 
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to go about his buſineſs, and wait 
upon him, at his peril, the ner morn- 
ing at eleven preciſely. Againſt this 


hour, like a wiſe man, the parſon had 


ſent to deſire John the pariſh clerk, 


who bore an exceeding good character 


as a man of truth, and who, having 
moreover a pretty freehold of about 
eighteen pounds a year in the town- 
ſhip, was a leading man in it; and, up- 
on the whole, was ſuch a one of whom 
it might be ſaid, that he rather did 


honour to his office than that his office 


did honour to him him he ſends for 


with the churchwardens, and one of 
the ſideſmen, a grave, knowing old 


G 2 man, 
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man, to be preſent—for, as Trim had 
withheld the whole truth from 'the 
parſom tonching the watch-coat, he 
' thouphr it probable he would as cer- 
cainly do the fame thing to others. 
The” chis, I ſaid, was wiſe, the trou- 
| ble of the precaution might have been 
fpared== becauſe the parſon's character 
was unblemiſhed— and he had ever 
been held by the world in the eſtima- 
tion of a man of honour and integrity. 
— Trims character on the contrary was 
as well known, if not in the world 
at leaſt in all the pariſh, to be that of 
a little, dirty, pimping, pettyfogging, 
ambidextrous fellow — who neither 


cared 
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_ cared what he did or faid of any, pro- 
vided he could get a penny by it. 
This might, 1 faid, have made any 
precaution needleſs — but you muſt 
know, as the parſon had in a manner 
but juſt got down to his living, he 
dreaded the conſequenoes of the leaſt 
ill impreſſion on _ firſt entrance 
among his pariſhionghs, which would 
have diſabled him from doing them 
the good he wiſhed—ſo that out of 
regard to his flock, more than the ne- 
ceſſary care due to himſelf he was 
reſolved not to lie at the mercy of 
what reſentment might vent, or _ 
lice lend an ear to.— 
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Accordingly the whole matter was 
rehearſed, from firſt to laſt, by the 
parſon, in the manner I've told you, 
in the hearing of John the pariſh clerk, 
and in the preſence of Trim. 
Trim had little to ſay for himſelf, - 
except © that the parſon had abſolute- 
ly promiſed to befriend him and his 
wife in the affair to the utmoſt of his 
power; that the watch-coat was cer- 
tainly in his power, and that he might 
ſtill give it him if he pleaſed.” 
To this the parſon's reply was ſhort, 
but ſtrong, That nothing was in 
his power to do but what he could do 


Boneſtiy — that, in giving the coat to 
þ | 


him 


41 

him and his wife, he ſhould do a man- 
nifeſt wrong to the next ſexton, the 
great watch- coat being the moſt com- 
fortable part of the place that he 

ſhould moreover injure the right of 
| his own ſucceſſor, who would be juſt 
ſo much a worſe patron as the worth of 
the coat amounted to, and, ina word, 
he declared, that -his whole intent in 
promiſing that coat was charity to 
Trim, but wrong to no man—that was 
a reſerve, he ſaid, made in all caſes of 
this kind: and he declared folemnly, 
in verbo ſacerdotis, that this was his 
meaning, and was ſo underſtood by 
Trim himſelf.” _— 
= is With 
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With the weight of this truth, and 
the great good ſenſe and ſtrong reaſon 
which ae all the parſon ſaid 
on the fubject— poor Trim was driven 
to his laſt ſhift and begged he might 
be ſuffered to ple ad his right and title 
to the watch- coat, if not by promiſe, 
at leaſt by feroitutle—it was well known 
how much he was intitled to it upon | 
theſe ſcores : that he had black'd the 


parſon's ſhoes without count, and 


greaſed his boots above fifty times 
that he had run for eggs in the town 


| upon all occaſions—whetted the knives 


at all hours—catched his horfe, and 


rubbed him down—that, for his wife, 


£ ſhe 


tw). - 
dy upon all cetiicad 


| the had been r. 


to char for them ; and neither He nor 


the, to the beſt of his remembrance, 
ever took a farthing, or any thing be- 


Fond a mug of ale. To this account 


of his ſervices, he begged leave to add 
thoſe of his wiſhes, which, he aid; 
had been equally great —he affirmed, 
and was ready he faid, to make it ap- 
pear, by a number of witneſſes, © he 
had drank his reverence's health a 


thouſand times (by the bye he did not 


add out of the parſon's own ale)— 
that he had not only dranly his health 
but wiſhed it, and never came to the 


houſe but aſked his man kindly how 
"Mu : „ 


= > 


he did; that in particular, about half 


a year ago, when his reverence cut his 


finger in paring an apple, he went half 
a mile to aſk a cunning woman what 
was good to ſtaunch blood, and actu- 
ally returned with a cobweb in his 


breeches pocket. Nay, ſays Trim, it 
was not a fortnight ago, when your 


reyerence took that ſtrong purge, that 


J went to the far end of the whole 


town to borrow you a cloſeſtool— 
and came back, as the neighbours 
who flouted me will all bear witneſs, 


with the pan upon my head, and never 


thought it too much.” Trim con- 


cluded this pathetic remonſtrance with 


__ _ ſaying 


ſay ing « he hoped his reverence's heart 
would not ſuffer him to requite ſo 
many faithful ſervices by ſo unkind a 
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return: — that if it was ſo, as he was 


the firſt, ſo he hoped he ſhould be the 
laſt example of a man of his n 
ſo treated.” This plan of Trim's de- 
fence, which Trim had put himſelf 
upon, could admit. of no other reply 
than general ſmile. Upon the whole, 
let me inform you, that all that could 


be faid pro and con, on both ſides, be- 
ing fairly heard, it was plain that 7. rim 
in every part of this affair had behav- 


ed very ill and one thing, which was 
never expected to be known of him, 
_— 
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happened in the courſe of this debate 
to come out againſt him, namely, that 
he had gone and told the parſon, be- 
fare he had ever ſet foot in his pariſh,” 
that Joby his pariſh.clerk—his church- 
wardens, and ſome of the heads of the 
pariſh, were a parcel of ſcoundrels.— 
Upon the upſhot, Trim was kick'd out 
of doors, and told at his peril never to 
come there again. : 
At firft, Tum hufd and bounced 
moſt terribly — ſwore he would get a 
warrant that nothing would ſerve him 
but he would call a bye-law, and tell 


che whole pariſh how the parſon had 


miſuſed him; but -cooling-of that, as 


fear- 


[93] 
fearing the parſon might poſſibly bind 
him over to his good behaviour, and, 
for aught he knew, might ſend him to 
the houſe of correction, he lets the 
parſon alone, and to revenge himſelf 
falls fout upon the clerk, who had no 
more to do in the quarrel than you or 
I--rips up the promiſe of the old 
caſt pair of black—pluſh—breeches; 
and raiſes. an uproar in the town about 
it, notwithſtanding it had flept ten 
years—but all this, you mult know, 
is looked upon in no other light but as 
an artful ſtroke of generalſhip in Trim 
to raiſe a duſt, and cover himſelf un- 


941 . 
der the diſgraceful chaſtiſement he has 


undergone. 

If your curioſity is not yet ſatisfied 
— I will now proceed to relate the 
battle of the breeches in the ſame exact 


manner I have done that of the watch- 
Coat. 


Be it known then, chat about ten 
years ago, when John was appointed 
pariſh-clerk of this church, this ſaid 
Trim took no ſmall pains to get into 
John's good graces, in order, as it af- 
terwards appeared, to coax a promiſe 
out of him of a pair of breeches, which 
Jobn had then by him, of black pluſh, 
not much the worſe for wearing 


Trim 
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Trim only begged, for God's fake: 1 to 
have them beſtowed upon him when 
John ſhould think fit to caſt them. 
Trim was one of thoſe kind of men. 
who loved a bit of finery in his heart, 
and would rather have a tatter'd rag 
of a better body's than the beſt plain 
whole thing his wife could ſpin him. | 
John, who was naturally unſuſpici- 
ous, made no more difficulty of pro- 
miſing the breeches than the parſon 
had done in promiſing the great coat; 
and indeed with ſomething leſs reſerve | 
| —becauſe the breeches were Jobw's | 
own, and he could give them, without 
wrong, to whom he thought fit, 
It 
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It happened, I was going to ſay un- 
tuckjly, but I ſhould rather fay moſt 


luckily, for Trim, for he was the only 


gainer by it, that a quarrel, about 
ſome fix or eight weeks after this, 
broke out betwixt tbe late parſon of” 
the pariſh and John the clerk. Some- 
body (and it was thought to be no- 
body but Trim) had put it into the 
parſon's head, that Fobn's deſk in 
the church was at the leaſt four inches 
higher than it ſhould be—thar the 
thing gave offence, and was indeco- 
rous, inaſmuch as it approached too 
near upon a level with the parſon's 
deſk itſelf,” — This * the parſon 


Com- 


Is) 
complained of loudly, and told John, 


one day after prayers, © he could bear 


it no longer—and would: have it alter- 


ed, and brought down as it ſhould be. 
Jobn made no other reply, but © that 


the deſk was not of his raiſing: — that 
*twas not one hair breadth higher than 
he found it—and that as he found it ſo 


he would leave i it. —In holt, he would: | 


neither make an eneroachment, neither 


would he ſuffer one. ”»—The * Jate par- 
ſon might have his virtues, but the 


leading part of his character was not 
 bumility—ſo that John's ſtiffneſs in this 


* Abp. H—rr=g. | 


point 


— 


ters.— This was Trim 5 harveſt. 
After a friendly hint to Jobs to ſtand 


his ground, away hies Trim to make his 
market at the vicarage. What paſſed 
there I will not ſay, intending not to 


be uncharitable; ſo ſhall content my- 
ſelf with only gueſſing at it from the 


- ſudden change that appeared in T rim's 


drefs for the better—for he had left 
his old ragged coat, hat, and wig, in 


the ſtable, and was come forth ſtrut- 


ting acroſs the church-yard, yclad in 


a good charitable caſt coat, large hat, 


and wig, which the parſon had juſt 


given him. — Ho! ho! hollo! John, 
_ cries 
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Point was not likely to reconcile mat- 


bs 
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«cries Trim, in an inſolent bravo, as 
loud as ever he could bawl—ſee here, 
my lad, how fine I am. The more 
ſhame for you, anſwered John ſeri- 

couſly — Do you think, Trim, ſays he, 
ſuch finery, gained by ſuch ſervices, 
becomes you, or can wear well? 
Fy upon it, T rim, 1 could not this 
expected this from you, conſidering 
what friendſhip you pretended, and 
how kind I have ever been to you — 


how many ſhillings, and ſixpences, I 
have generouſly lent you in your di- 
ſtreſſes.— Nay, it was but the other 
day that I promiſed you theſe black 
pluſh breeches I have on,—Rot your 
.H 2 breeches 
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breeches, quoth Trim (for Tri rims brain 
was half turn' d with his new finery) 
rot your breeches, ſays he — I would 
not take them up were they laid at my 
door — give them, and be dd to 
you, to whom you like—I would have 


you to know I can have à better pair 
of the parſon's any day in the week.— 
Fobn told him Plainly, as his word had 
once paſſed him, he had a.ſpirit above 
taking advantage of his inſolence in, 
giving them away to another—but, to 
tell him his mind. freely, he thought 
he had got ſo many favours of that 
kind, and was ſo likely to get many 
more for the ſame ſervices, of the par- 

4 l 8 ſon. 5 
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ſon, that he had better give up the 
one who. would be more thankful for 


them. . 1 1 
Here ohn mentioned * Mark Slen- 
Aer (who it ſeems the day before had 


aſked Jobn for them) not. knowing. 


they were under promiſe to Tim 


* Come, Jrim, ſays hè, let poor Mark: 
have them — you know he has not a 


pair to his a—,, beſides, . you:ſee he is 


juſt of my ſize, and they will fit to a. 
T, whereas if I give em to you, look 
ye, they are not worth much, and be- 


Dr. Braith—t. 
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ſides, you could not get your baekſide 
into them, if you had them, without 
tearing chem all to pieces. Every 
tittle of this was moſt undoubtedly, 
true, for. Trim, you muſt know, by 
foul feeding „and playing the good- 
fellow at the ee grown ſome-- 
what groſs about. the lower parts,. if 
not higher; ſo that, as all John ſaid, 
upon the occaſion was fact, 7 rim with: 
much ado, and after a hundred hums 
and hahs, at laſt, out of mere com- 
paſſion to Mark, ſigns, ſeals,. and deli- 
vers up ALL. RIGHT, INTEREST, 
AND PRETENSIONS WHATSOEVER, iN, 
AND TO THE SAID BREECHES, THEREBY 


BIND- 
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BINDING HIS HEIRS, EXECUTORS, ” Ab- 


| MINISTRATORS AND. ASSIGNS, NEVER | 


MORE TO CALL THE SAID: CLAIM IN 


QUESTION.—All this renunciation 
was ſet forth, in an ample manner, to 
be in pure pity to Mark's nakedneſs— 
but the ſecret was, Trim had an eye 5 
to, and firmly expected, in his own 
mind the great green pulpit- cloth, and 
old velvet cuſhion, which were that very 


year to be taken down — which, by 


the by, could he have wheedled Jobn 
a ſecond time, as he had hoped, would 
have made up the loſs of the breec hes. 


ſeven fold. # 
5 H 4. : Now, 
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Now, you muſt know, Nis pulpit- 
cloth and cuſhion were not in John's 
gift, but in the church-wardens, dc. 
However, as I faid above, that John 
was. a leading man in the pariſh, Trim 
knew he could help him to 'em if he 
would but Fobn had got a ſurfeit of 
him — ſo, when the pulpit- cloth, &c. 
were taken down, they were immedi- 
ately given (Jobn having a great ſay 
in it) to * William Doe, who under- 
ſtood very well what uſe to make of 
them. 

As for the old e poor Mark 
lived to wear them but a ſhort time, 


2 Mr. Birdm—e. | 


and 
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and they got into the poſſeſſion of 
* Lorry Slim, an unlucky wight, by 


v hom they are ſtill worn —in truth, as 
you will gueſs, they are very thin * 
this time. 


But Lorry has a light heart, and 


what recommends. them to him is this, 


that, as thin as they are, he knows 
that Trim, let him ſay. what he will to 
the contrary, ſtill envies the poſſeſſor- 
of them, and with all his pride would. 
be very glad to wear them after him. 

Upon this footing have theſe affairs 
flept quietly for near ten years—and: 
would have flept for ever, but for the 


'* Lawrence Sterne. 
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unlucky kicking bout, which, as I 


ſaid, has ripped. this ſquabble up 


afreſh; ſo that it was no longer ago 
than laſt week, that Trim met and in- 


ſulted John in the public town-way 


before a hundred people — tax'd him 
with the promiſe of the old caſt pair 


of black breeches, notwithſtanding 


Trim's ſolemn renunciation — twitted 
him with the pulpit- cloth and. velvet 
cuſhion — as good as told him he was 


1gnorant: of the common duties of his 


clerkſhip; adding, very inſolently, 
that he knew. not ſo much as to give 


out a common pſalm in tune. 


John 


0 
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Jobn contented himſelf by giving 
a plain anſwer to. every article that. 


Trim had laid to his charge, and ap- 
pealed to his neighbours who remem- 
bered the whole affair — and, as he 


knew there was never any thing to: 


be got by wreſtling with a chimney. 
ſweeper, he was going to take his 
leave of Trim for ever. But hold— 
the mob by this time had. got. round. 


them, and. their high. mightineſſes in- 
ſiſted upon having Trim tried upon the | 


ſpot. 


Trim was accordingly tiech and, 


after a full hearing, was convicted a 
ſecond time, and handled more rough- 


ly 
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ly by one or more of them than even 
at the Parſon 8. 


Trim, ſays one, are e you not affainedt: 
of yourſelf to make all this: rout and 


diſturbance in the town, and ſet neigh- 
bours together by the ears, about an- 
old—worn—out—pair of caſt—bree- 
| ehes not worth half a crown? Is. 
there a caſt coat, or a place in the 
whole town, that will bring you in. 
a ſhilling, but what you have ſnap- 
pet up like a a hound as you. 


are.- 

In the firſt place, are you not ſex- 
ton and dog - whipper, worth three 
pounds a year? Then you begged the 


church- 


1 29 
church-wardens to let your th 8 
the waſhing and darning of the church- 
linen, which brings you in thirteen 
ſhillings and fourpence ; then you have 
ſix ſhillings and eightpence for oiling 
and winding up the clock, both paid | 
you at Eaſter — the pounder's place, 
which is worth. forty ſhillings a year,, 
you have got that too — you are the 
bailiff, which the late parſon got you, 
which brings you in forty, ſhillings 
more, 

Beſides. all TONS” fix pounds 

a year, paid you quarterly, for being, 
mole-catcher. to the pariſh, Aye, ſays 
the luckleſs wight above-mentioned | 
(who 
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fwho was fanding cloſe by him with the 
pluſh breeches on) << you are not only 
mole-catcher, Trim, but you catch 
STRAY CONTES too in the dark, 


3 and you pretend a licence for It, 


which, I trow, will be oked into 
at the next quarter ſeſſions.” I main- 
tain it, I have a licence, ſays Trim, 
bluſhing as red as ſcarlet — have a 
licence, and, as I farm a warren in 
the next pariſh, I will catch conies 
every hour of the night. You catch 
conies | ſays a toothlels old woman juſt 

La or, Wo 
This ſet the mob a laughing, and 
Jent every man home in perfect good 
4 humour, 
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humour, except Trim, who waddled 


very flowly off with that kind of in- 


flexible gravity only to be equalled by 


one animal in the creation, and ſur- 


paſſed by none. 
I am, 


Sir, yours, &c. &c. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Have broke open my letter to in- 
form you, that 1 miſſed the op- 
portunity of ſending it by the meſ- 
ſenger, Who 1 expected would have 
called upon me in his return through 
this village to Vork; fo it has lain 
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a week or ten days by me — I am not 
WW ſorry for the diſappointment, becauſe 
Mill ſomething has fance happened, in con- 
Mt; tinuation of this affair, which I am 


10 thereby enabled to tranſmit to you all 
11118 under one trouble. 


When I finiſhed the 48 account, I 
thought (as did every ſoul in the pariſh) 
W Trim had met with ſo thorough a re- | 
| | ik buff from Jobn the pariſh clerk, and 
i Ml. the town's folks, who all took againſt 
wy him, that Trim would be glad to be 
quiet, and let the matter reſt. 

But, it ſeems, it is not half an 
hour ago fince Trim ſallied forth a- 
gain, and, having borrowed a ſow- 


gelder's 


Th 
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gelder's horn, with hard blowing he 


got the whole town round him, and 


endeavoured to raiſe a diſturbance, and 


fight the whole battle over again — 
alleged that he had been uſed in the 
laſt fray worſe than a dog, not by 
John the pariſh clerk, for I ſhould 
not, quoth Trim, have valued him a 
ruſh ſingle-hands — but all the town 
ſided with him, and twelve men in 
-buckram ſet upon me, all at once, and 
kept me in play at ſword's point for 
/three hours together. 

Beſides, quoth Trim, there were two 
miſbegotten knaves in Kendal green, 
Who lay all the while in ambuſh in 
John's own houſe, and they all ſixteen 
came upon my back, and let drive at 
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me all together a plague, ſays Trim, 
of all cowards. 


- Trim repeated this ſtory above a 


dozen times, which made ſome of the 
neighbours pity him, thinking the 
poor fellow cracked-brained, and that 
he actually believed what he ſaid. 

| After this Trim dropped the affair 
of the breeches, and began afreſh 


diſpute about the reading-deſk, which 


I told you had occaſioned ſome ſmall 
diſpute between the late parſon and 
John ſome years ago.—This reading- 
deſk, as you will obſerve, was but an 
epiſode: wove into the main ſtory by 
the bye, for the main affair was he 
latth of the breeches and the great 
coal, 


— 


| How- 
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However, Trim being at laſt driven 
out of theſe two. citadels—he has ſeiz- 
: ed hold, in his retreat, of this reading- 
deſk, with a view, as it ſeems, to take 
ſhelter behind it. ; 
I cannot ſay but the man has fought 


it out obſtinately enough, and, had his 


_ cauſe been good, I ſhould have really 


pitied him. For, when he was driven 
out of the great watch-coat, you ſee 


he did not run away ; no—he retreat- 


ed behind the breeches ; and, when he 


could make nothing of it behind the 
breeches, he got behind the reading- 
deſk. To what other hold Trim will 
next retreat, the politicians of this vil 


2 | 
lage are not agreed. Some think his 


j 3 
next move will be towards the rear of 
12 the 


TT] 
the parſon's boot; 8 it is n 
he cannot make a long ſtand there, 
others are of opinion, that Trim will 
once more in his life get hold of the 
parſon's horſe, and charge upon him, 
or perhaps behind him: but, as the 
horſe is not eaſy to be caught, the 


more general opinion is, that, when 
he is driven out of the reading-deſk,” 
be will make his laſt retreat in ſuch a 
manner, as, if poſſible, to gain the 
cleſeſtool, and defend himſelf behind 
it to the very laſt drop. 

If Trim ſhould make thismovement, ; 
by my advice he ſhould be left, be- 
ſide his citadel, in full poſſeſſion of 

| the field of battle, where *tis certain 


be will keep every body a league off, 
| | and 


— 
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and may hop: by himſelf till he is 


upon purging himſelf, and may have 
abundance of foul humours to work 
L off, I think he cannot be better placed, 
But this: is all matter of ſpeculation 


Wet me earry you back to matter of 


fact, and tell you what kind of ſtand 
Trim has actually made behind the 
ſaick deſk : © Neighbours. and townſ- 
men all, I will be ſworn before my 
lord mayor, that John and his nine- 
teen men in b«ckram have abuſed me 


worſe than a dog; for they told you 
that I play'd faſt and go looſe with the 
late parſon and him in that old diſ. 
pute of theirs about the reading-deſh, 
5 ALS and 
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bad that I made matters worſe between 
them and not better.“ 

Of this charge Trim declared he 
was as innocent as the child that was 
_ anborn—that he would be book-ſworn 
he had no hand in it. 

Hie produced a ſtrong witneſs, and 
moreover inſinuated, that Fohy him- 
ſelf, inſtead of being angry for what 
he had done in it, had actually thank- 
ed him Aye, Trim, ſays the wight 
in the pluſh-breeches, but that was, 
Trim, the day before John found thee 
out. Beſides, Trim, there is nothing in 
that, for the very year that you was 
made town's pounder, thou knoweſt 
well that I both thanked thee myſelf, 


* * 


and 


> 


k 
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and moreover. gave thee a good warm 
ſupper for turning Jobs Lund's cows 


and horſes out of my hard corn cloſe, 


Which if thou hadſt not done, (as 


thou toldſt me) I ſhould have loſt my 


whole crop; whereas Fobn Lund and 


Thomas Patt, who are both here to 


teſtify, and are both willing to take 
their oaths on't, that thou thyſelf was 
the very man who ſet the gate open — 
and after all, it was not thee, Trim, 
*twas the blackſmith's poor lad who 


turned them out—ſo that a man may 


be thanked and rewarded too for a 
good turn which he never did, nor 


ever did intend. 
Trim could not ſuſtain this unex- 
pected ſtroke — ſo Trim marched off 
; 5 "> 


tac). 3 
the field without colours fying, | of 
his horn ſounding, or any other en. 
fins of honour whatever. Whether 
after this Trim intends to rally a ſecond 
time— or whether he may not take it 
into his head to claim the victory 


none but Trim himſelf can inform you. 
However, the general opinion upon 
che whole is this, that, in three ſeveral 
pitch d battles, Trim has been ſo trim d 
as never diſaſtrous hero Was erimm 4 
before. . : 
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